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Line-Up in Congress on Veto 


Further details learned during the past week reveal 
that in overriding the veto by the President of the 
Connally-Smith anti-labor bill the vote in the House 
cut completely across party lines. The roll-call showed 
that 114 Democrats and 130 Republicans lined up to 
upset the veto, while 67 Democrats, 37 Republicans 
and 4 minor party members voted to sustain it. 


The swift House and Senate rebuff was the only 
overrider of a presidential veto during any war, and 
the first time in this Administration that Congress 
had not hesitated at least a day béfore legislating 
over the President’s head. 

Record on Speedy Action 

The President issued his veto at 3:13 p. m., the 
Senate voted at 3:30, and the House at 5:28 p.m. In 
the Senate there were only two brief speeches, and 
likewise in the House. Following a bi-partisan lead- 
ership conference in the House, Speaker Rayburn 
simply put the question on the bill, “the objection 
of the President to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

It is said that the Senate overrider was expected 
but that the House action surprised even its leaders. 
On original passage the House vote (219 to 129) had 
fallen short of two-thirds. Twenty-five more mem- 
bers voted for it when the veto was considered. Many 
of the bill’s opponents from the New York “Tam- 
many” delegation and from Pennsylvania urban dis- 
tricts were absent. 

From the Southern States 


But the roll-call shows that the “Solid South” was 
very much solid against labor. In that area—where 
the poll-tax generally prevails—it is revealed that 
8 of the 9 Virginia representatives voted to override 
the President’s veto; in Texas, 19 out of 21; South 
Carolina, 5 of 6; North Carolina, 9 of 12; Missis- 


sippi, 7 of 7; Louisiana, 4 of 8; Georgia, 9 of 10; 
Florida, 4 of 6; Arkansas, 7 of 7; Alabama, 8 of 9. 
In the Senate, only Senator Tunnell of Florida of 
those representing these states voted to sustain the 
President’s veto. However, some of the states out- 
side that territory had equal records. 


Following is the vote of the California delegation 
on the presidential veto of the bill: 


Vote of California Delegation 

Voting “No” (and thus supporting labor’s position) 
were: Representatives Rolph and Welch (of the San 
Francisco districts), Carter (Alameda-Contra Costa 
counties), Outland (Monterey-Santa Barbara), Holi- 
field, Rogers and Voorhis. (Representatives whose 
districts are not designated are from areas south of 
Fre=-- -ounty.) 

Voting “Yes” (and against labor’s pu-ition) were: 
Representatives Anderson (San Mateo-Santa Clara), 
Lea (Marin-Sonoma-Humboldt), Gearhart (Fresno- 
Stanislaus), J. Leroy Johnson (Napa-Solano-San Joa- 
quin-Sacramento), Elliott, Hinshaw, Ward Johnson 
and Poulson. 

“Paired,” or Not Voting 

“Not Voting’ were: Representatives Tolan (Ala- 
meda county), Costello, Ford, Izac, King, Phillips 
and Sheppard. Of these members “Not Voting,” Rep- 
resentatives Costello and Phillips were recorded as 
being “paired” for overriding the President’s veto 
(and hence agaist labor’s position), while Represen- 
tatives Tolan (Alameda county), King and Izac had 
“general pairs.” Representatives Ford and Sheppard 
were not paired in any way. 

Senator Downey of California voted “No” (with 
labor) and Senator Johnson was recorded as being 
absent on account of illness. 


Woll Fires a Broadside at Reds 


A complete refutation of the falsehoods regarding 
the American labor movement and American labor 
leaders sent out from Moscow by the Russian Com- 
munists was made by Matthew Woll, vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor and president of 
the Labor League for Human Rights, in a letter to 
the New York Times denouncing as wholly false a 
recent Moscow diatribe published in that paper. 

Communication to Newspaper 


“In your issue of June 18,” Woll said, “you carry 
a dispatch from Moscow quoting a Soviet publica- 
tion purporting to speak for the Russian workers in 
which I am characterized as a ‘reactionary’ labor lead- 
er who is ‘misleading’ workers into ‘unpatriotic, anti- 
war strikes. I am charged in the dispatch by the 
alleged organ of the Russian workers (read ‘of the 
Russian Communist party’) with ‘inciting strikes’ 
and ‘generally favoring isolationism.’ 

Brings Out the Record Book 


“T need not contradict the libelous charges to which 
the New York Times has seen fit. to give circulation. 
My record is known to 6,000,000 members of the 
American Federation of Labor and to the American 
people in general. 

“The fact is well known to all informed Americans 
that at the time when Foreign Commissar Molotov 
wes telling the Russian people and the organized 
workers of the world that ‘fascism was only a matter 
of taste,’ and Joseph Stalin was sending birthday 


greetings to Adolph Hitler, I was in the forefront of 
those who demanded active intervention by the 
United States against the aggressions of the Axis 
powers. I have never altered my attitude. 

“Filled with admiration for the magnificent con- 
duct of the Russian people and their heroic armies in 
the war, and eager to help them in the greatest pos- 
sible measure, American trade unionists will never- 
theless remain uncompromisingly opposed to com- 
munism and to its agents in the United States. 

“Regardless of the Mask” 


“No amount of defamation of American labor lead- 
ers emanating from Moscow and reflected in the 
pages of the press in this country under the guise of 
‘news’ will alter the opinion of American workers 
that communism and Communists constitute a per- 
nicious element that must be combatted, regardless 
of the mask which they may see fit to don at any 
particular moment. 


Not a Time for Strife 


“The labor movement of this country and its lead- 
ers would like to avoid being compelled to stress this 
issue at this time of great emergency, but they will 
not remain quiescent in the face of the continued 
and continuous efforts on the part of the Russian 
Communist party and its satellites here to vilify and 
destroy us. We will not permit the Communists to 
use the war as a weapon for the destruction of the 
free American labor movement.” 


Declares Labor Should 
Mobilize Full Strength 
Behind Rent Control Plan 


From Headquarters of the California State Federation of Labor 

Another of the hydra-headed, ugly monsters-of in- 
flation is raising is head to destroy what stabilization 
there exists in rent control. Realty groups, chafing 
at the bit and drooling with anticipation at the un- 
limited opportunities to get rich quick, have been 
waging an intensive fight to remove any and all per- 
sons connected with the rent control division of 
O.P.A. who are not subservient to their wishes. 

Shielding their attacks behind plausible but manu- 
factured charges, these unscrupulous profiteers hope 
to remove all obstacles in their way to send rents up 
to the sky. In a methodical manner they are trying 
to pick off any official of O.P.A’s rent division who 
has been and is determined to continue to resist this 
nefarious campaign. 


4 Gives Credit to Agency 

It has been common knowledge that what stabili- 
zation has been achieved can be credited to the rent 
division of O.P.A. That the efforts to control infla- 
tion in this field have accomplished encouraging re- 
sults can be attributed to the people who have been 
actively engaged in this work. It stands to reason, 
therefore, that this division would become the target 
of the selfish clique of greedy profiteers who have 
been held in check. Because the fight is coming more 
out into the open, the California State Federation of 
Labor feels obligated to drag all of the issues out 
into daylight so that labor can mobilize its full 
strength in support of a continued effective rent con- 
trol policy. 

Concentrated Attacks 

The rent control division of the O.P.A. is not the 
only target of this treacherous policy, but the whole 
O.P.A. is involved. In numerous and effective ways, 
a concentrated series of attacks are being made to 
weaken, hamstring and neutralize an effective price 
control policy. It is not difficult to discredit any 
agency that is facing such a herculean job as that 
which O.P.A. has to meet. 

That is why the California State Federation of 
Labor is firmly of the opinion that the honest, sin- 
cere and competent men in charge of the manifold 
activities of the O.P.A. must realize that it is suicidal 
to temporize with the selfish interests. Appeasing 
them means only the giving up of the fight to con- 
trol prices and thereby jeopardize the whole infla- 
tion control program. You cannot appease an en- 
emy. That has been proven more than once, and 
much to the unremitting sorrow of the appeasers. 

Pledge Federation’s Support 

Labor is vitally concerned with price control. La- 
bor, therefore, is just as vitally interested in support- 
ing every policy and person who is doing a good job 
in this field. The Federation will do everything it 
possibly can to protect the men and women who are 
trying to effectuate a price control plan against the 
attacks of the powerful, selfish, privileged minority 
groups. 

In Congress amendments were offered to various 
appropriation bills which would in fact nullify the 
whole O.P.A. price rationing policy. These amend- 
ments were obscured by being attached to bills which 
deal with matters of an unrelated sort. This sort of 
strategy is resorted to by certain congressmen, as it 
conceals their true purpose. The whole procedure of 

(Contmued on Page Two) 
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Statement by O.W.I. on 
Pay of Soldiers, Workers 


There has been so much talk concerning the status 


of men in the armed forces compared with that of. 


workers in industry that the Office of War Informa- 
tion has felt it necessary to issue a statement clearing 
up many misconceptions. 

In the first place, it shows that the average worker 
does not get $50 a week, and then it points out that 
the total compensation of a soldier is much more 
than $50 a month. 


Soldier Gets $1700 a Year 


In addition to his basic pay of $600 a year, the 
O.W.I. emphasized, the lowest-paid soldier receives 
food, shelter, clothing, medical, dental and hospital 
care and other allowances and benefits that bring his 
total earnings to $1700 a year. The average for all 
men in the service would be much higher. 


In contrast, the average earnings of industrial 
workers, as reported by the latest figures of the De- 
partment of Labor, are $32.51 weekly, or $1690.52 a 
year. Out of his wages the industrial worker is com- 
pelled to care for his family and meet costs that’ run 
much higher than the Army allows for a soldier’s 
maintenance. 


An Illustration Offered 


To illustrate, the cost of sheltering a soldier is $10 
a month, while the industrial worker is compelled to 
pay rent ranging up to $50 or more. The worker has 
also to meet the cost of transportation, recreation 
and many other items that are furnished soldiers 
without cost, and which are not figured by O.W.I. in 
his average total earnings. 


Many other advantages are enjoyed by soldiers that 
are not shared by workers. Under congressional en- 
actments, men in the armed forces are immune from 
payment of income taxes, suits for debts, and insur- 
ance premiums are postponed until six months after 
the war. Free legal advice is available to them. 


Assured of His Job 


The soldier’s former employer is required by law 
to reinstate him in his job and seniority rights on 
discharge. He will be given preference in seeking 
employment with the national government. 


The soldier’s wife, children, parents, sisters, broth- 
ers and grandchildren obtain without cost health and 
other assistance through systems of insurance, allot- 
ments and allowances, home allowances and mater- 
nity and infant care. 

The Government pays to the wife of a service man 
$28 a month, $40 for the first child and $10 for each 
additional child. The Goverument even pays alimony 
to the divorced wife of a soldier, and to parents and 
other dependents. 


After discharge, the soldier may receive free medi- 
cal and hospital care for the remainder of his days. 
If wounded or injured, he is eligible for a pension, 
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and to vocational rehabilitation and placement in em- 
ployment. 

All of these benefits—which nobody would with- 
hold from the nation’s defenders—are not available to 
“soldiers of production” unless they are able to pay 
for them, and they bring the total compensation of 
the lowest-paid soldier much higher than the $1700 
figure quoted by the O.W.1. 


Musicians’ Offer to Army 
James C. Petrillo, president: of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, last week offered to have mem- 
bers of the union make records gratuitously for use 
of the men of the armed forces providing the record- 
ings are not used commercially. 


The union official made the proposal in a letter to 
Elmer Davis, director of war information, after par- 
ticipating in a conference with representatives of 
transcription companies. 

It was announced the conference had failed to reach 
any agreement on the dispute between the union and 
the transcription companies. A convention of the 
union two years ago placed a ban on the making of 
recordings unless a satisfactory agreement on the 
subject could be negotiated. The production of the 
“canned music” was declared to be bringing about a 
continued state of unemployment for the professional 
musicians. 


Pledges Support for Jewish Colony 

A.F.L. President William Green told 1500 union 
members gathered at a dinner in New York City to 
do him honor that labor is determined to secure from 
the United Nations a “hard and fast guarantee” for 
the establishment of Palestine as a permanent Jewish 
homeland after the war. 

The dinner was given by the Committee For the 
Louis D. Brandeis Colony in Palestine, and Green, 
who had been summoned to his home in Ohio by the 
death of a relative, addressed the guests by telephone, 
in the course of which he recalled that the idea for 
the colony in Palestine was born at the 1941 con- 
vention of the A.F.L. in Seattle. 

A feature of the affair was the presentation to 
A.F.L. Secretary-Treasurer George Meany of a check 
for $623,000, representing the proceeds of a war-bond 
buying campaign put on by the New York Central 
Trades and Labor Council. This money, and addi- 
tional funds still pouring in, will be turned over to 
the Treasury Department and earmarked for the 
purchase of two Flying Fortresses to be called the 
“Spirit of the A. F. of L.” and the “Spirit of the New 
York Central Trades and Labor Council.” 


Rent Control by O.P.A. 
(Continued from Page One) 
submitting amendments of this kind to appropriation 
bills should be categorically condemned. 

From still other sources attacks are being made to 
break price ceilings and keep wages down. What 
this will mean to our war effort is only too obvious 
for further mention. It is time that labor organize 
its full strength to oppose these campaigns—and for 
this purpose it will have to work with all of its might 


against the enemies of labor both in Congress and 
out of it. 
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Raps Policy of Employer 
Groups in California 


The Senate civil liberties committee last Monday 
rapped the “organized and systematic interferenc: 
with the civil liberties of labor” in California and 
urged Congress to outlaw oppressive labor practices 
and assure labor of its place in the post-war world. 

The appeal was made by Senator Robert M. La Fol- 
lette of Wisconsin simultaneously with the presenta- 
tion of the fifth part of a report on employers’ as- 
sociations and collective bargaining in California. 


Urge Protective Legislation 

“The legislative recommendation contained in this 
report would symbolize as nothing else the stake of 
millions of men and women in the democracy we are 
striving to defend from aggression,” Senator La Fol- 
lette told the Senate. “Labor needs an assurance of 
its place in the industrialized society of the fu- 
ture... .” 

The report named the following six major organi- 
zations in California engaged in anti-unionism, which 
from 1935 to 1939 spent more than three million dol- 
lars: The Merchants and Manufacturers of Los An- 
geles; Southern Californians Inc.; the Industrial As- 
sociation of San Francisco; the Associated Farmers; 
the Grower-Shipper Vegetable Association of Cen- 
tral California, and the Committee of Peace in Em- 
ployment Relations. 

Employer organizations have taken advantage of 
the exemption of farm workers from the Wagner Act 
to attack “through publicity, propaganda and out- 
right strikebreaking tactics,” the spread of urban 
unions, the report said. 


Present Tendency and Method 

It reviewed the reaction against unionism after 
World War I and said there already is evidence of 
similar reaction today. It pointed out that the sec- 
ondary boycott prohibition was approved in Califor- 
nia’s 1942 elections and that “The end of that trend 
is not in sight.” 

The newest method of attacking labor to come forth 
in California, it continued, is the attempt to organize 
“some semblance” of support from organizations of 
citizens, women, farmers, or the general public. To 
secure the support, the employer groups “subsidized 
or created organizations among these groups, always 
concealing their own participation, and turned to the 
resources of modern public relations experts,” the 
report declared. : 


Give Strike Notice Under New Law 

Believed to be the first action of its kind since the 
Smith-Connally bill became law, a Philadelphia union 
last Friday served a 30-day notice before calling a 
strike in a war plant. 

The notice was served upon the National War La- 
bor Board, the National Labor Relations Board and 
the Secretary of Labor by Local 6 of the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International 
Union. 

It stated that production of caps for the Army and 
Navy in the plant of the Diamond Hat Company 
faces interruption at the end of the month. 

——— 


FOOD PICTURES BANNED IN NORWAY 

The controlled Norwegian press has been forbidden 
to publish pictures of Norwegian dinners or lunch- 
eons showing food on the tables, according to an 
article in the pro-Nazi Swedish newspaper, Afton- 
blyadet. Quisling officials, in making this regulation, 
also ordered that no story should ever mention such 
a meeting as a “luncheon or dinner but as a confcr- 
ence.” 
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Charges War Prisoner Use 
At Cheap Rate in South 


Marvin Jones, recently appointed War Food Ad- 
ministrator, had placed before him, last week, a pro- 
test against the use of prisoners of war to break down 
wages and other conditions of employment on Amer- 
ican farms. : 

H. L. Mitchell, general secretary of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union, charged that Italian war 
prisoners were being employed chopping cotton on a 
Mississippi delta plantation when there was a sur- 
plus of farm labor available locally. 

Mitchell wrote the Food Administrator that he had 
reliable information to the effect that E. J. Mullens, 
Jr. a plantation owner of Clarksdale, Miss., had at- 
tempted to hire local labor and offered wages of $2 
for a 14-hour day, when other planters were paying 
$2.50 to $3 for 10 hours’ work, and that Mullens ap- 
plied to the War Department for the use of prison- 
ers from the Sardis internment camp, nearby. Mit- 
chell states that sixty Italian war prisoners were then 
assigned to chop cotton on the plantation at 80 cents 
per day, plus 65 cents for board. 


Mitchell urged the Food Administrator to pre- 
vent the use of war prisoners on farms anywhere in 
the United States to beat down wages and other con- 
ditions of employment on the farms. The letter 
stated that the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union had 
no objection to the use of prisoners of war on farms 
when there were critical labor shortages for harvesting 
perishable food crops provided that the employers of 
such labor were required to pay the Government a 
wage equal to that paid American farm workers. 


Laundry Workers Ask Increase 

Lawrence Palacios, president of the San Francisco 
Laundry Workers’ Union, has announced that the 
organization will seek a 25 per cent minimum wage 
increase—from 51 to 76 cents per hour. The pro- 
posal was to be placed before the War Labor Board 
within a few days, the union official stated. 

——_q——_______. 


Ask Local Laws on Price Ceilings 

Detroit and nearby cities are being asked to pass 
ordinances making sales of goods above O.P.A. ceil- 
ing prices a local law violation. 

Decision to initiate such a campaign was made at 
the last meeting of the Detroit Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives of the central 
Inbor bodies and the railroad labor unions. 

Similar action is also being recommended in other 
war production centers, notably Newark, N. J. 

——————_~_______. 


Senator Johnson's Recovery 

A press report from Washington this week stated 
that Senator Hiram W. Johnson of California, who 
was stricken with pneumonia on April 28, is still a 
patient at the Naval Hospital at Bethesda, Md., but 
that his improvement in recent weeks has been so 
marked he probably would return to the Senate after 
the recess of Congress. in much better condition 
physically than he has been for some time past. 

The report further said the Senator has regained 
strength, takes considerable exercise and is in cheer- 
ful spirits. 


—~¢- 
ENGLISH MINERS STRIKE 

A news dispatch from London last Tuesday stated 

that 1000 miners employed in a Derbyshire colliery 
went on strike against a new wage schedule. 
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Increase in S. F. Food Prices 


The Little Steel formula allows wage adjust- 
ments only for the 15 per cent price increase from 
January, 1941, to May, 1942; but since May, 1942, 
food prices have soared. The American Federation 
of Labor made a survey of basic food prices se- 
lected from 669 items priced in 11 cities throughout 
the country. The average price increase, May 1, 
1942, to date for all items was found to be 43 per 
cent. 

Following is the report given on San Francisco 
price increases—it being stated that the total num- 
ber of items reported upon here was 67 and the 
average increase 70 per cent: 

Price Price Per Cent 
May 1942 April 1943 Increase 
Rice, lb. 
Bread, 24 oz.... 
Chopped beef, lb. 
Bacon, sliced, ’b... 
Lamb shoulder roast, ‘lb. 
Butter, Ib. ...... as 
Milk, fresh, ne 
Eggs, Grade oe “doz. 
Eggs, Grade B "doz 
Oranges, juice, 3 lbs 
Carrots, bunch . 
Potatoes, ND reetees 
String beans, lb.. 
Prunes, lb. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN CONSTITUTION 

A proposed constitutional amendment has been 
introduced in Congress which would remove the 
two-thirds vote requirement in overriding a presi- 
dential veto and also would make congressmen ineli- 
gible for federal appointment. In relation to the 
second provision the claim is made it would eliminate 
“angling” for appointments by the President. The 
proposal would prevent a member from being named 
to an appointive position during his term or for two 
years thereafter. 


o— — 
LABOR MOVE TO AID FARMERS 

Wisconsin’s members of the American Federation 
of Labor will fight on the farm front to produce 
food for victory, despite shortage of labor. Re- 
cently the State Federation of Labor executive board 
decided that the city workers should give their farm- 
er neighbors a helping hand. The board then recom- 
mended that each of its central bodies in the thirty- 
nine major cities of the state organize help for 
the farmers in their areas. The workers will be 
registered along with other people who wish to join 
the movement. 


Order on ''Full Crew" Law 


California railroads were authorized by the State 
railroad commission last week to operate with less 
than the number of trainmen required by the “full 
crew” law, when sufficient brakemen to meet the 
law’s requirements are not available. 
~The order was an interim, ruling for an unspecified 
time, during which the commissioners announced they 
would continue to closely check operations. The 
commission was given power to modify or suspend 
the law in an act passed by the Legislature this year, 
it being provided at the same time that the railroad 
managements should make proper showing that such 
suspension was necessary to operate the trains. 


Have you made a blood donation to the Blood Bank? 
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Donnelley Case: Charge 
By Unions of 'New Barrier’ 


The majority of the panel set up to hear the case 
against R. R. Donnelley & Sons (The Lakeside Press, 
Chicago) has raised “a new barrier to prevent pos- 
sible voluntary settlement,” the Organization Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Printing Trades Unions charged . 
in a brief filed with the National War Labor Board. 


Public and employer members of the panel, con- 
stituting the majority, were Dr. Thomas L. Norton 
and Walter White. Sal B. Hoffmann was the labor 
member. The unions are asking for full collective 
bargaining rights at the huge Lakeside plant. Public 
hearings before the full board were scheduled to be- 
gin Thursday of last week. 


Unions Voluntarily Suspend Rights 

The unions’ brief set forth that “on December 17, 
1942 (six months prior to the filing of these com- 
ments), at the instance of the National War Labor 
Board the unions voluntarily suspended their legal 
right to refrain from executing work destined for or 
emanating from the Donnelley plant,” and that “the 
refusal to do this work was in accordance with pre- 
vailing union agreements, and was motivated by eco- 
nomic self-interest.” 


The brief stated that the “company and the unions 
had been meeting with the [U. 8S. Department of 
Labor] conciliation panel, and it was during a recess 
of these sessions that the Secretary of Labor certified 
the case to the N.W.LB.” 


Here the Law Steps In 

“Up to this point,” the brief said, “the company 
had contended that it was prohibited by law from 
entering into any contractual relations with the 
unions. The company contended that it would be 
contrary to the National Labor Relations Act for it 
to enter into any kind of union contract unless the 
unions were first certified by the National’ Labor Re- 
lations Board as representing a majority of its em- 
ployees. 

“It is to be specifically noted here that. the public 
and employer members agree that a collective bar- 
gaining contract with the unions, even on a minority 
basis, would not be in violation of the National La- 
bor Relations Act and would be within the power of 
the National War Labor Board to grant.” 


rT 
When did you last attend a meeting of your union? 
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Enactment of the Anti-Labor Law 

“Free Labor Will Not Win the War’—that is, 
labor not guarded by laws and with all the rights 
intact such as it had when it gave its no-strike 
pledge, and which rights it enjoyed for so many 
years. The Connally-Smith bill settled that matter. 
Oh, no! the workers in this country have not been 
subjected to that state found in the Axis countries— 
but this is America! 


The war will be won, however, and the organized 
workers of this nation, temporarily pocketing their 
pride, and resentment, and backing up with their 
skill, energy, relief activities and dollars the mili- 
tary forces in the battle lines, as they have in the 
past, will contribute with all their might to the 
victory. 

But they may not longer be kidded with slogans 
that are handed out, and generally originated, by 
the press agents, lithograph artists, cartoonists and 
others attached to the government payroll. And 
neither will they forget those responsible for giving 
them the double-cross. 

*: ae Se 

For the cover page of its annual edition, last Feb- 
ruary, the Lasor CLARION went out on a limb when 
it used a government-sponsored photo depicting a 
physically perfect, grim-faced worker, wearing a 
welder’s helmet and pulling on gloves preparatory 
to beginning work. “Free Labor Will Win the War” 
was the motto graven on the photo—by the press 
agents, not by the Lasor Crarion. The Connally- 
Smith bill very deftly sawed off the limb. 


The bill’s supporters in Congress and in certain 
portions of the press now chortle in glee at dis- 
comfiture of the “free workers,” and call for more 
of the same kind of legislation. They have the 
first laugh. 


Of course, no one should as a rule take slogans of 
any kind too seriously. But in times of national 
peril—real or fancied—and its consequent matters of 
immediate concern to consider, the sloganeer is given 
the benefit of the doubt, even though the false 
whiskers on some of the shouters are plainly evi- 
dent. Nevertheless, only the confirmed egotist, or 
sucker, is caught twice with the same bait. 

The organized workers will now use the micro- 
scope as the slogan army passes in review. And 
they will want assurance straight from Washington 
that each slogan bears the stamp of approval of 
those in executive and legislative authority. Per- 
haps, also, they will make inquiry regarding some 
of the A. W. O. L. slogans which the government 
press agents enlisted, early in the campaign,- for 
service on both the fighting and economic fronts. 

* * * 
All of the maneuvering and wheels-within-wheels 


connected with passage of the Connally-Smith bill 
have not yet come to light. Some seem to be “show- 
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ing between the lines” in press stories, but it may 
take time for all of the facts to become known. 

Again, the microscope should be brought into use 
on all the “explanations.” Hiding behind the recent 
actions of the United Mine Workers isn’t going to 
cover up totalitarian ideas or intentions. “For the 
entire year of 1942,” the President stated in his 
veto message, “the time lost by strikes averaged only 
five-hundredths of one per cent of the total man- 
hours worked.” Legislation usually is not enacted 
to penalize so large a majority of innocent persons 
in order to “get” certain offenders. Only confessed 
incompetence to deal reasonably and calmly with a 
given situation takes that course. A two-thirds ma- 
jority of the Congress of the United States should 
not make such a confession. 

* * * 


May it not be asked: Why was the notorious 
Smith bill twice passed by the House (even though 
it later was held in Senate committee) prior to the 
time the United Mine Workers had taken their latest 
action? Why could Senator Connally of Texas be- 
come so aggressive and insistent upon so-called anti- 
strike legislation, in contrast with the filibuster in 
which he last year led the “Solid South” group of 
Senators against. anti-poll tax legislation? What 
senator from that area ever led a filibuster to aid 
legislation for protection of the workers? 

And why can the southern senators, and some 
others, so resoundingly pound their desks in sup- 
port of the “Commander-in-Chief” when he would 
rebuke an act of labor, but with almost. cool disdain 
flout his expressed wishes when he favors labor? 
Did Senator Connally, and other members of Con- 
gress who voted for overriding the veto, intend to 
lay down the dictum that the President, under the 
Constitution, is the commander-in-chief only of the 
military forces and that otherwise he may not exer- 
cise that power except where expressly granted by 
appropriate legislation? That is a contention, inci- 
dentally, with which many might agree; but do 
these members of Congress desire to say to labor, 
and others—at such a time as this—that they are 
free to act in accord with this dictum and with their 
“constitutional rights,” or at least that. the wishes of 
the chief executive of the nation, presumably always 
acting for its best interests, are of little moment? In 
asking, prior to the vote, for overriding of the Presi- 
dent’s veto Senator Connally stated on the floor 
that he hoped the Senate would “exercise its high 
constitutional privilege,’ while at the same time 
he was seeking to take away the constitutional privi- 
lege of millions of workers. 

However, in the past the organized workers of this 
nation have not acted on the ideas of the Connallys, 
the Smiths of Virginia or other Bourbons of the ’60s 
era. They will not do so now. There’s a war to win. 

* * * 


Glib tongues and scare headlines notwithstanding, 
it is safe to say that the Axis powers have never 
gained any solid comfort from the acts of organized 
workers in this country. It is extremely doubtful 
if they give any serious thought to sporadic strikes 
(they have some of their own, by the way), even 
that of the coal miners, unfortunate and unwar- 
ranted though they were. The leaders of the Axis 
powers are not plain dumbbells or ignoramuses, as 
some of our own super-patriots would have us be- 
lieve when using them to lambast union labor. One 
can be sure, though, that the Axis leaders are 
painfully and fearfully concerned, and seeking infor- 
mation, about the production of our millions of: or- 
ganized men and women who have steadfastly re- 
mained at work. 

* * x 

And it must again be told, for the super-patriots 
don’t seem to remember, that organized labor in 
the United States, and in other countries, was warn- 
ing against—even fighting in the best way it knew 
how—the totalitarian menace long before the first 
guns were fired. It now requires no “regulation” or 
advice on how to finish the job. Meanwhile it is not 
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taking everything on the chin from home-grown 
totalitarians. 


The evils of the Connally-Smith bill have been set 
forth ably by labor represeftatives in a communica- 
tion to the President requesting the measure be 
vetoed. A summary of that communication was 
given in last week’s issue of this paper. The Presi- 
dent also critically analyzed the bill in his veto 


message. 
* * * 


As previously mentioned, all of the facts in con- 
nection with passage of the measure are yet to be 
learned. Known, however, are the names of the 
senators and representatives responsible for its en- 
actment. If one is inclined to view “party” lines and 
thus fix blame for legislation, in this instance it is 
well known that on a strict party line-up the Demo- 
crats have a majority in both houses of Congress. 
Connally of Texas and Smith of Virginia, whose 
names the bill carries, are Democratic stalwarts. 
And certainly the party had sufficient votes in each 
house to prevent overriding the veto. Nor does 
there appear to have been any great activity shown 
by the party’s leaders to support the presidential 
veto. Numbers from its ranks were absent, though 
it was known to everyone to be the last day for ac- 
tion by the President and that the subject was 
due to come before Congress in one way or another. 
The vote was 244 to 108 for overriding the veto, 
and a two-thirds majority was required. Hence the 
few votes needed to sustain the Democratic President 
could have been supplied by his party members. 
Besides, those opposing the President on the issue 
were compelled to produce two votes for each one 
that his supporters brought in. The Democratic 
floor leader, Representative McCormack, voted for 
sustaining the veto and also against original’ passage 
of the bill, though the party’s “whip,” Ramspeck of 
Georgia, voted with the opposition to the President. 

But that situation doesn’t make “Lily Whites” of 
the Republicans—far from it! They also were in 
position to supply the few votes needed. And those 
of their number who supported labor’s position on the 
measure seemed to have been equally apathetic 
along with the Democrats in rounding up absentees, 
while the Republican floor leader, Martin of Massa- 
chusetts, himself voted to override the veto, and 
against labor. Likewise, on all the roll-calls when 
the bill was under consideration before being sent 
to the President he lined up with the anti-labor group. 
The Republicans, too, can be asked to explain why 
they gave 118 votes to the Democrats’ 101 for the 
bill when it was up for adoption in the House. In 
the Senate, though, the roll-call showed 30 Demo- 
crats to 25 Republicans for passage of the bill, but 
with the Republican floor leader in that body, Mc- 
Nary of Oregon, voting with the majority. 

* * * 


Hence, as will readily be noted, the two parties, as 
parties, each have sheep’s wool in their teeth. And 
there is only one course for labor union members 
throughout the nation to follow: Find out how 
their own senator and representative voted on this 
bil. Disregard party affiliation, and ascertain if 
their name appears on what the American Federation 
of Labor has designated “The Roll-Call of Labor’s 
Enemies.” The executive council of the A.F.L. has 
p'edged publicly that organized labor will do every- 
thing in its power to defeat. those who voted for this 
bill. Do your part to fulfill that pledge—and don’t 
wait until election day nears to begin the necessary 
preliminary work. Let labor have the last laugh. 

* * * 


Elsewhere in this issue appears the vote of the 
California delegation on the roll-call to override the 
President’s veto. In preceding issues have been 
printed the delegation’s vote on three earlier roll- 
calls pertaining to the bill. The text of the new law 
also is printed on another page. 

—_—______—____._. 


A heavy bomber cruising at 250 miles an hour 
burns 3-1/3 gallons of gasoline every minute. 
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"Experience Rating" in 


Unemployment Insurance 


This week’s installment in relation to the proposed 
amendments to the Social Security Act urges aboli- 
tion of “experience rating” in an employer’s tax rate 
for unemployment compensation. The series of ar- 
ticles is signed by Matthew Woll, George Méany, 
G. M. Bugniazet and John P. Frey, who comprise the 
AFL. Committee on Social Security. The current 
article states, in part, as follows: 


Explanation of Terms 

“Merit rating’ or ‘experience rating’ is a system 
for reducing an employer’s pay roll tax rate for un- 
employment compensation if the benefit payments to 
his former workers are small. At first it was called 
‘merit rating’ to convey the idea that the tax reduc- 
tion was a reward for the employer’s success in sta- 
bilizing his business and giving steady work to his 
men. However, in some kinds of naturally stable 
business the employers can obtain tax reduction with- 
out any effort at all, while in other naturally unstable 
business, employers. could not possibly stabilize 
enough to get a tax reduction. Then the name was 
changed to ‘experience rating,’ which merely indi- 
cates tax reductions to the employers whose record 
or experience shows small total unemployment bene- 
fit payments to their former employees. It is now 
generally known as ‘experience rating.’ 

Borrowed from Workmen’s Compensation 

“This idea of giving employers reduced rates for 
unemployment compensation contributions was copied 
from workmen’s compensation for industrial acci- 
dents, where the employer’s insurance rate is based 
upon the number and severity of reported accidents 
in his plant. Giving employers more favorable 
premium rates for low accident records in a plant 
has stimulated many of them to take safety measures 
and to prevent accidents, although in some cases it 
has perhaps created even more interest in reducing 
benefit rates and in contesting benefit payments. 
This idea was carried over into the first state unem- 
ployment compensation law, passed in Wisconsin in 


1932. Those who advocated it. said that reducing em-: 


ployers’ rates to the unemployinent compensation 
fund would stimulate them to prevent unemployment 
by providing steady work for their men—‘would pro- 
vide wages instead of benefits.’ Many other people 
pointed out, however, that the scheme for reducing 
accidents would not work to prevent unemployment.” 
Opposed by Organized Labor 

It is then pointed out by the A.F.L. committee that 
organized labor has always opposed experience rating 
for unemployment compensation and that the A.F.L. 
convention in 1935 went on record to that effect; 
also that “many employers likewise have opposed 
experience rating and most thoughtful students of 
social insurance believe it has no place in unemploy- 
ment compensation.” 


“There is a great difference between industrial ac- 
cidente and unemployment,” the statement continues. 
“The causes of accidents are mostly within the plant 
itself; they can be controlled by introducing safety 
measures. Therefore, the employer’s insurance rates 
are lowered when he reduces his accident rates below 
the level of the industry. But the employer cannot 
control and prevent unemployment in the same way.” 


Causes Beyond Employer Control 

Giving illustrations the committee states that build- 
ing construction is carried on when the weather is 
favorable, the contractor employing different crafts- 
men for the foundation, the superstructure and the 
interior and laying off each group as it completes its 
function. Department stores and many manufactur- 
ers have to hire and lay off workers at. the beginning 
of each peak season, such as Christmas and Easter. 
Coal mining also is seasonal, but power plants are 
fairly stable. These cycles of expansion and decline 
ure the result of forces mainly beyond the control of 
management. Then, a new invention accepted by 
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From 1939 tu 1942, the average full-time 
average income of faim proprietors rose 134 
51 per cent and profits of “orporations rose 68 
50 per cent, we estimate. 


one manufacturer may cause layoffs in plants far 
away, in other communities, and even in other indus- 
tries. And in times of great business depression, in 
spite of every effort by employers, they are compelled 
to discharge workers. Hence: 


“Since most of the causes of unemployment are 
outside and beyond the control of the individual 
plant, there is no point in charging one employer 
higher rates for unemployment over which he has no 
control and allowing another employer lower rates, 
as experience rating does, for more stable employ- 
ment for which he is also not responsible. All alike 
should prepare in business prosperity for: declines 
that are sure to come.” 

System Rapidly Spreading 

Nevertheless, the committee statement declares, 
experience rating is spreading rapidly in this country, 
and forty states now have such provisions in their 
laws, while in twenty-four states the practice is in 
actual operation. 

“The reason for this is very simple—experience 
rating has reduced the unemployment compensation 
taxes of some employers. The ‘normal’ rate of con- 
tribution to unemployment compensation is 2.7 per 
cent of the employer’s pay roll. This is the rate 
which existed before experience rating went into ef- 
fect. The money which this rate of contribution pro- 
vided was to be paid out in benefits to unemployed 
workers, according to the original idea of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security and of the Congress 
which passed the federal act. 

Unemployment Benefits Are Low 


“Each state was expected to improve its benefits 
and lengthen the time for which they are paid to the 
maximum extent possible under the 2.7 per cent tax. 
But, instead, this is what happened: In order to be 
on the safe side, the Social Security Board in the 
beginning recommended, and the states adopted, con- 
servative unemployment. compensation benefits. La- 
bor has always known that these benefits were far 
too small; but it was willing to go slowly at first, to 
let the unemployment compensation system get on 
its feet and build up adequate reserves. 

Started in Depression Period 

“Then, too, the system was started in a period of 
business recovery when unemployment had been de- 
creasing, and this also has kept the benefit payments 
abnormally small. Then, following the three-year 
period provided in the federal act, along comes ex- 
perience rating, and widely reduces the employers’ 
pay roll taxes for unemployment compensation be- 
cause low benefits and rising employment have been 
easy on the unemployment compensation funds. No 
longer are the states with experience rating obtaining 
contributions amounting to 2.7 per cent of the pay- 
roll, In some states in 1942 the average rate will be 
2 per cent, in some even less than that. In 1943 it 
seems likely that the average contributions in some 
states may be as low as 1.5 per cent of the payroll, 12 
per cent, and even 1.0 per cent. 

“KHven in this time of business recovery, how- 
ever, some employers have not been able to re- 


Workers Gain Less Than Other Groups 


From "Labor's Monthly Survey," Published by A.F.L. 
yearly income of industrial workers increased 37 per cent; 


per cent; total profits of unincorporated business rose 
per cent. The average business man’s income rose about 


Wage Increases: Compared «1 Increases in Farmers’ In, 


AVERAGE INCOME Phopyy 
(Individuals, per yr.) (Total, all columanies) 
Corporation 
5 Industrial (after taxes) 


Bushings Firms 
Not Incor rotated Income 


Workers Farmers 000,000 omitted (000,000 omitua Workers Faron’, Conrette., rrofite. 
1939 $1,268 $705 $4,088 $6,860 
1940 1,327 712 4,847 7,798 5% 
1941 1485 977 6857 9,253 17 i ae a 
1942 1,733 1,649 6,884 10,364 37 154 


Source of Figures: Average income of Farmers calculated by A.F.L. from U. S. Department ve 
farm proprietors only are included. Other figures from U. 8. Department o: 
excludes government and farm workers and represents income, full time. 
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68 51 


griculture figures; 
+—tnstrial workers 


f Commerce. Income o 


duce their payroll taxes under experience rating, ana 
some have had to increase their contributions above 
the 2.7 per cent. Also unemployed workers are find- 
ing that experience rating tends to cut down their 


benefit rights and to block efforts at liberalizing bene- 
fits. ; 


“In spite of its unsoundness the lure of tax reduc- 
tion through experience rating is spreading. Reduc- 
tions in one state cause employers in another to 
clamor for similar favors, no matter how low the 
trust fund in that state may be. Fearing competition 
from other states, there are employers in every state 
who are now pressing for ‘bigger and better’ reduc- 
tions in contributions, * * *” 


Injustice to Workers 


“Experience rating,” the committee statement again 
points out, “whittles down Jabor’s rights to unem- 
ployment compensation,” and further: “The system 
in some states reminds she employer on every benefit 
check that the payments are directly chargeable to 
him. Of course, this mcites him to avoid paying 
benefits to the individual worker and to attempt to 
disqualify the worker if he can do so. For example, 
now in the state of Wisconsin (and in many other 
states as well) a worker who patriotically quit his 
job in order to work in s war industry may find him- 
self completely disqualified for benefits for an entire 
year. If it should happen that the war production 
plant to which he went is closed down because of a 
shortage of raw materials, this worker has no rights 
to benefits whatsoever. * * * 


Should Not Create Ill-Will 

“The payment of unemployment compensation 
benefits should not create a contest and ill-will be- 
tween the worker and the employer. Under experi- 
ence rating some employers come to look upon the 
unemployment compensation funds to their account 
as their private property. They protest every benefit 
payment, in some cases even attempting to dictate to 
the state unemployment ccmpensation office how the 
money in the reserve fund shall be spent. This ‘gums 
up’ the work of the government agency and defeats 
the purpose of the law. Benefits should be based on 
the administrative determination of a public agency 
which serves both the workers and employers.” 


Labor Favors Abolition 
In concluding this article of the series the com- 
mittee declares: “Fhe American Federation of Labor 
is in favor of the abolition of experience rating at. 
the earliest practicable moment. Experience rating 
should be opposed in every state where the issue 
comes up to the state legislature. Efforts should be 
made at Washington to see that the power to ap- 
prove experience rating in state laws is removed from 
the federal act.” 
a ee ate 
“T expect to pass through this world but once. Any 
good thing, therefore, that I can do or any kindness 
I can show to any fellow human being let me do it 
now. Let me not defer nor neglect it, for I shall not 
pass this way again,”—Stephen Grellet, 


Axis Feels Weight of Your Payroll Savings—War Bond 
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Dollars Are Shopping for Victory at Bargain Rates 


The nation’s millions of wage earners are shopping 
for Victory by upping their War Bond allotments and 
getting their money’s worth, the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Office of War Information disclosed, 
as the Treasury prepared to open its Payroll Savings 
campaign next Thursday, June 15. 

As American armies join forces with their allies in 
smashing down Hitler’s Europe, war cost mourted te 
new peaks, But the home front was rising to «2 in- 
vasion tempo. 

The Treasury Department left jt to every individ- 
ual worker and each war working family to “figure out 
for yourself” what ecfcentage of income they should 
put into war bonds every payday. 

10 Per Cent a Starting Point 

The 10-per-cent yardstick is no longer enough. It 
is only the starting point for figuring war bond allot- 
ments. 

Ninety-five cents out of every War Bond dollar is 
being thrown directly into the fight against Hitler 
and his Axis partners. The Office of War Informa- 
tion pointed out that this is not only America’s 
toughest war, but the most expensive war in our his- 
tory. 

The world war of 1914-1918 cost us a total of $33,- 
500,000,000. In this war the United States will spend 
$85,000,000,000 in the fiscal year of 1943 alone. 

America has trained millions of men, O.W.I. con- 
tinued, made millions of weapons, and built thou- 
sands of ships. In fact, the United States last year 
broke all records by building 8,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping, to refer to war production in only one classifi- 
cation. Yet military authorities now say that the 
18,000,000 tons which U. S. shipyards are building in 
1943 still won’t be enough. 

Everything that is produced in the United States 
today goes into one of two heaps. One heap consists 
of planes, tanks, guns, ships, bullets—everything for 
war. The second heap consists of the goods and serv- 
ices which civilians can share. 

While the “war heap” is constantly growing, the 
“consumer heap” is shrinking. (In 1942 the U. 8. 
produced more than $81,000,000,000 worth of con- 
sumer goods and services; in 1943 it will produce only 
about $70,000,000,000 worth of these same commodi- 
ties and services.) ‘ 

“Bargains” in War Equipment 

Thus it is doubly important, O.WI. said, that in 
1943 consumers take less out of the consumer heap, 
and put more of their extra war wages into War 
Bonds, which will keep down the cost of living and 
be safe for effective purchasing purpose after the 
war. 

As for the streamlined war-cost “bargains” which 
American citizens on the home front can buy for 
their soldiers, sailors, airmen and others fighting on 
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YOUR FRIENDLY 


GROCER 


Offers 


LOW EVERY DAY 
SHELF PRICES 


Statement by WILLIAM GREEN 
President of the American Federation of Labor 


“Since the begipuing of the War Savings Pro- 
gram the Amefican Federation of Labor has con- 
sistentlv advocated a maximum participation by 
its «embers, especially in the Pay Roll Savings 
Plan. The Treasury’s new plan for promoting 
Pay Roll Savings, based on figuring the family 
income of the worker under the new plan of 
‘Figure It Out Yourself’ is a most satisfactory 
extension of the systematic saving principle. To 


fight this war and protect our fighting forces 
against unnecessary losses we must all put at the 
disposal of our Government every dollar not 


needed for living expenses. We welcome the 
Government’s help in doing this voluntarily and 
not through compulsion. For all these reasons 
the new Treasury plan will prove very helpful, 
and I feel sure that every national and local 
union of the American Federation of Labor and 
all their members will heartily co-operate.” 


active fronts all over the globe, O.WI. illustrated 
specifically as follows: 

A “Y” gun on a PC boat is somewhere in action to- 
day because some American at home bought $105 
worth of interest-bearing bonds. 


A fishing kit, with which every Navy lifeboat is 
now equipped, can be-paid for with the $18.75 from 
a $25 War Bond. 

A $100 bond buys 2000 rounds of steel-jacket .30 
calibre shells for a naval gun, and 2000 rounds can 
bring down “plenty of Japanese airplanes.” 

These “Bargains” are offered through the Payroll 
Savings plan, and through which Americans can make 
loans to their government. 


Police?—No! Ask Air Raid Warden! 


With a record of two alerts and a blackout in San 
Francisco during recent weeks, Civilian Defense offi- 
cials have appealed to citizens to direct their Amer- 
ican sense of curiosity as to “what’s cookin’” at 
their local air raid warden, instead of using the tele- 
phone. Telephone lines are vital for official business 
during such periods, the defense body points out, and 
persons who call the police department just to find 
out “what’s going on,” as hundreds did during recent 
periods, dangerously interfere with necessary opera- 
tions. 


Likewise, if there is a blackout and you see lights 
in the neighborhood which should not be burning, 
give this information to your air raid warden—don’t 
phone the police. The enforcement of blackout regu- 
lations is one of the responsibilities of the air raid 
warden service. 
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Meet with U. S. Official on 
Shipyard Food Facilities 


The eating facilities subject in Bay Area shipyards 
was presented, last week, to C. W. Eliason, industrial 
relations director of the U. S. Maritime Commission 
by the food committee of the San Francisco Labor 
Council, which included the Council president, John 
F. Shelley; Ed Rowan, of the Shipfitters’ Union; 
Jackie MacFarlane, of the Waitresses, and Ernest 
Lavino, of the the Cooks. 


It will be recalled that a most comprehensive 
report on the situation in the shipyards was made 
to the Labor Council by its committee some weeks 
ago and contained various recommendations pro- 
viding for improvement. At last week’s conference 
with the government representative the Council com- 
mittee offered argument in detail in support of the 
recommendations and facts presented in the original 
report, a copy of which had been forwarded to the 
Maritime Commission and was in the hands of Di- 
rector Eliason prior to the conference. The latter 
informed the committee that sufficient funds were 
being sought to permit the Maritime Commission to 
act in the matter and to have general supervision 
and authority over any contracts that might be let 
to private concerns for dispensing food. What the 
immediate results of the conference toward actual 
improvement of the situation will be is not yet ap- 
parent, although the government official is said to 
have expressed full appreciation and understanding 
of the need for action, that would bring relief. 


President Shelley also accompanied members of a 
congressional committee on a tour of the shipyards 
and again presented the subject of the food-situation, 
this committee having come to San Francisco for the 
purpose of investigating various matters in connection 
with the shipbuilding industry. 

—— ___ 


CORPORATION PROFITS 
Officials are estimating that 1943 profits, after pres- 
ent taxes, will amount to about $6,000,000,000, or 13 
per cent more than they did in 1942. Excluding those 
corporations showing a deficit and including only 
those which make a profit, 1943 profits are expected 
to reach $7,500,000,000. Millions of workers earn less 
than $35 a week. 
—_—__._¢__________ 
MACHINISTS IN ARMED FORCES 
Approximately 50,000 members of the International 
Association of Machinists are in the armed forces 
the union has revealed. Approximately a half-million 
other members are building weapons of war, includ- 
ing the big Boeing and Flying Fortresses and Con- 
solidated Liberators that are helping to reduce Axis 
fortifications in Europe. 
——————____¢4_______.. 


GERMAN MINORITIES “LIQUIDATED” 

When news of the surrender of Tunisia reached 
Prague, it was received by Czechs in their usual 
“gallows humor” manner: “What did we say? Yes, 
the Fuchrer was surely right when he complained 
that his enemies are persecuting German minorities. 
Two large German minorities have already been 
liquidated and wiped off the map. First in Stalin- 
grad; now in Tunisia. Well, well, what. is this world 
coming to!” 

—____4______.. 
RED CROSS EMERGENCY EQUIPMENT 


The American Red Cross is now able, in an emer- 
gency, to feed nearly eleven and a half million peo- 
ple a day, it is announced. The statement was based 
upon a summary of disaster preparedness reports 
from 976 Red Cross chapters, ‘out of 3755 which 
have disaster feeding arrangements. The chapters 
are prepared also to bring into use great quantities 
of equipment. For example, 23,228 shelters with 
accommodations for 2,556,215 persons, more than 
half a million blankets, nearly 150,000 cots, and 
27,000 stretchers are among the facilities available 
for emergency use, 
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Pay Boost for Shipyards 
Is Argued Before W.L.B. 


American Federation of Labor workers in private 
shipbuilding and repair yards last Wednesday made 
a formal demand on the War Labor Board in Wash- 
ington for approval of upward wage adjustments to 
match increased costs of living. 


Opening the unions’ case in W.L.B.’s first review of 
existing contracts under zone stabilization agreements, 
ihe press report stated that John Frey, president of 
ihe A.F.L. Metal Trades Department, announced that 
in lieu of a petition for specific percentage increases 
in existing wage levels, “we ask only that in reaching 
your final decision that labor’s real wages in relation 
to the cost of living are going to be maintained.” 
Failure to give such a guarantee, he said, would give 
labor reason to doubt the “processes of self-regula- 
tion established for the period of the war.” 


Frey further told the board that there was in- 
volved in the proceedings the shipyard workers’ “con- 
fidence in the integrity of the promises of his own 
government.” 


Challenging Bureau of Labor data on increased liv- 
ing costs, Frey said the cost of food and other essen- 
tial items had gone far beyond the bureau statistics, 
Other factors contributing to increased cost to work- 
ers, he pointed out, were the discontinuance of bar- 
gain sales, deterioration in quality, disappearance of 
low-priced lines from the market, and evasion of 
ceiling prices. 

The argument for the C.1.0. shipyard workers was 
presented to the board by John Green, president of 
that group. 


To Newly-Arrived Motorists 

Throwing of lighted cigarettes, burning matches 
and smouldering tobacco from automobiles on Cali- 
fornia highways is more prevalent—and more danger- 
ous—this summer than ever before, the California 
State Automobile Association declares in an appeal 
to motorists for participation in forest fire preven- 
tion. 

Urging that motorists not become “unintentional 
saboteurs” by endangering natural resources and 
farm crops so vitally necessary in the prosecution of 
the war, the Association pointed out that forest and 
brush fires are made doubly hazardous this year by 
unprecedented brush, weed and grass growths and by 
manpower shortages in state and county fire fighting 
agencies, 

This appeal was directed particularly to new ar- 
rivals in the State, whose attention was directed to 
the fact that laws have been enacted in California 
prohibiting the throwing of lighted cigarettes, or 
other burning substances from moving vehicles. 

—_—\_<——_e——_______ 
“SMOKES” PLAN MAKES HIT 

Reports from over the nation show that the move- 
ment for sending smokes to soldiers and members 
of the other armed forces has “caught on” every- 
where, with union members in the lead of the move- 
nent. “Raleigh” union-made cigarettes comprise a big 
proportion of the cigarettes going overseas, the plan 
of the Brown and Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Ky., manufacturers of “Raleighs,” for 
sending the cigarettes making it easy for unions to 
co-operate. 

_—_—__ OT 

The old saying is that money always talks. Now 
ii can and does fight. When you invest it in War 
Bonds it surely will fight for the good old U.S. A. So 
put your money to work. 


FRANK ORWITZ 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


620 HEARST ("EXAMINER") BUILDING 
Corner Market and Third Streets 


Phone: GArfield 6353; evenings (res.) EVergreen 6114 
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LABOR AID TO BLOOD BANK 

The Central Labor Union and its affiliated or- 
ganizations filled one day’s blood bank for the Red 
Cross, at Lancaster, Pa. The labor committee per- 
formed all of the detail work—typed the list of 
blood donors, addressed the postcards confirming 
the appointment and filled in the official time ap- 
pointment sheet. 

se Se ees 


UNIONS IN WAR ACTIVITY 

Complete furnishings provided by Local 63, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists at Portland, have 
made the recreation room at Vancouver Barracks a 
homelike spot where the soldiers may relax and 
amuse themselves. The Machinists also secured the 
co-operation of the local union of the Brotherhood 

of Painters in painting the interior. 

SS 


HOUSEWORK, NEW NAVY RATING 

The Navy Department announces there is a new 
specialist rating available for members of the 
WAVES—“U” for utility. The rating is for women 
especially qualified for housekeeping duties at wom- 
en’s reserve centers. Similar ratings, the Navy said, 
will be open for seamen assigned to housekeping or 
mess duties. 

Oo 
OUTLOOK FOR RUBBER NEEDS 

America’s $700,000,000 rubber industry by the end 
of this year will be capable of meeting all essential 
civilian as well as military requirements, according 
to Secretary of Commerce Jones. Manufacturing ca- 
pacity of the forty plants throughout the country by 
December will be in excess of 800,000 tons a year, 
“which is more than we have ever used and sufficient 
for our essential purposes,” Mr. Jones declared in an 
address prepared for a “Made in America Rubber” 
luncheon at Houston, Tex. 


Union Official on Vacation 

Fred Wettstein, financial secretary of the Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Union, departed last Saturday on 
his annual vacation, which will extend over a period 
of two weeks. He was accompanied by his family. 
Asked regarding his destination, he issued a defy 
to both the F.B.I. and the Army to locate his hide- 
out, only dropping the clue that locations providing 
sunshine, good fishing and swimming and devoid of 
telephones might be investigated in case anyone 
desired any sleuthing practice. 


Recruiting Harvest Labor 


At Mission High School 


A harvest labor recruiting office for high school 
boys and girls has been established at the Mission 
High School, the San Francisco Wartime Harvest 
Council announces. 


“Victory Food Fighters” are wanted for service in 
various agricultural areas of northern California 
throughout the vacation period, and “recruits are 
assured of plenty of hard work at prevailing wages, 
and good food at reasonable prices, with an adequate 
amount of recreation,” the announcement states. 

The recruiting office will be open at Mission High 
School from 11 a. m. until 3 p. m. each week day 
except Saturday, until August 15. 


Have you made a blood donation to the Blood Bank? 
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Seven 


File Protest on Reported 


Negotiations with Fascists 


Rumors of negotiations between Allied and Italian 
leaders have drawn a protest from forty-five educa- 
tors, labor leaders, journalists and ,religious leaders 


who have issued an appeal through the Union for — 


Democratic Action for a restatement by the U. S. 
Government of its demand for the “unconditional sur- 
render” of fascism. 


Signers of the appeal were headed by William 
Green, president of the American Federation of La- 
bor; Dr. Frank P. Graham, public member of the 
National War Labor Board; Representatives John M. 
Coffee, Will Rogers, Jr., and Emanuel Celler and 
others, 

“Were it not for previous policies and actions of 
our Department of State which have aroused doubts 
throughout the democratic world, all these rumors 
might be ignored as the inevitable accompaniments 
of a global war,” the appeal said. 

“We feel that it is opportune now, before policy 
has been fixed, for the free citizens of an embattled 
democracy to reiterate their profound belief that 
there can be no compromise between fascism and 
democracy, between fascists and democrats.” 

In its preamble, the appeal said that “fascists are 


‘always for sale,” and that, “as the overwhelming 


power of the United Nations becomes more apparent, 
they will become increasingly for sale and at a seem- 
ingly decreasing price.” 
—\———_______ 

LABOR PARTY’S ACTION APPROVED 

“The British Labor party’s ‘No’ to the Communists 
is strongly approved by Swedish labor,” says an edi- 
torial in the Stockholm labor paper Social-Demokra- 
ten, adding: “The British decision is a good sign for 
the future.” Following dissolution of the Comintern 
by Moscow in May, British Communists approached 
the British Labor party requesting permission to af- 
filiate with it. The editorial also stresses the fact 
that Sweden’s Social Democrats, “from the very be- 
ginning,” turned against Swedish Communists, “but 
this stand had nothing to do with their attitude to 
the Soviet government.” 
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Run o' the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 

His wife’s health having necessitated their leaving 
Oakland, Will J. French advises us he is moving 
back to Los Gatos, after five months’ residence in 
the East Bay city. He had intended to move to 
Saratoga, but the Government stepped in and took 
all available houses in that area for war workers. 


Ben Skinner of the Mercury Press left last Satur- 
day for Lake Tahoe for a week of trout fishing. Ben’s 
son, James Skinner, who is in the Air Corps at 
Yelland Field, near Ely, Nev., reports in a letter to 
his. mother that he had soloed last week for the first 
time. It being the custom at this field to dunk a 
man in a rain barrel following his first solo, Jimmy 
had been wearing his oldest clothes with the expecta- 
tion his turn would soon come, but his opportunity 
came on the day he had decided to don his best—but, 
anyway, he soloed. 

Your correspondent asks to be excused for the 
small amount of news this week. Having been ab- 
sent from the city last week and arriving back on 
the day these notes were turned in, it was impossible 
to do a real job. But we promise better service for 
the next edition. 

C. C. Dye, Chronicle operator, is recovering from a 
recent operation, for adhesions, at. Mary’s Help hos- 
pital. : 

The Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 
is seeking estimators and jacket writers at salaries 
ranging from $3628 to $3928, including overtime for 
a 48-hour week. A thorough knowledge of produc- 
tion methods, equipment, paper and materials used 
in composing, platemaking, presswork, binding and 
photography is required. Examinations will start 
within the next few weeks, and applications must 
reach Washington not later than August 2. 

Hugh M. Bell, who deposited a Fresno card early 
last week, and had been working in the Chronicle 
makeup department, drew a traveler on Tuesday and 
returned to the Valley city. Having resided in 
Fresno for more than twenty years and acquired a 
nice home there, Hugh decided it was not profitable 
to remain in San Francisco under the present living 
conditions. 

George L. Chambliss this week deposited a -~Los 
Angeles card and is now a member of the Kohnke 
Printing Company chapel. 


News Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 

Protracted illness proved fatal last week to Mrs. 
Archie Mackey. Married many years, the Mackeys 
raised a family and had planned a quiet, peaceful 
existence for the sunny side of 50. With this in mind 
they bought a home at Burlingame, went in for 
books, flowers, pets and the varied things that make 
comfort and contentment. In his irreparable loss 
the sincere sympathy of his fellow workers goes out 
to Mr. Mackey. 

News from home, that’s what Jack Bengston in 
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a letter to George Holland says the Navy boys 
desire most of all, and he asks George to arrange to 
mail him the Laspor Cuarton. “Somewhere in the 
Aleutians” is his address, but though in a cold country 
Jack still thinks he’s hot stuff, and is willing to bet he 
could rub noses with the Eskimos like a veteran—if 
he could find any. 


A Pacific isle is Cpl. Miles Madsen’s new address, 
an area celebrated both in books and the movies. 
The glamour and romance associated with these 
South Sea areas—in literature—Niles unfortunately 
can’t locate; nets will keep mosquitos out, yes, but 
not bedbugs and those other cute little bedfellows 
quite prevalent “down under.” When they launch 
an offensive, the Corporal writes to Chairman Abbott, 
anti-aircraft guns, not even artillery, will protect a 
soldier. 


Coming home through the San Joaquin Valley 
from his vacation, Chick Smoot was impressed by 
the quantity and diversity of crops. The farmers, he 
believes, are set to produce as never before, and he 
hopes they get enough help to produce a bountiful 
harvest. 


Royalty resides amongst us—Senor Uribe, and Bert 
Coleman. The latter is tomato king, and tending 
nigh onto 300 plants in his backyard over in Mar- 
velous Marin. What he’ll do with all this fruit has 
Bert scratching his head. Not the Senor, though; 
with his large family he already knows. Potatoes 
and more potatoes is his need, even if he already is 
proclaimed the potato king. . . . Too, there’s Lou 
Henno, raising Copenhagen snuff in his backyard; 
Lou thinks all his visitors entitled to one good 
sneeze. A decrepit imagination hesitates to bestow 
on him a royal title... . And Harold Krueger spent 
months manufacturing a cement swamp in which to 
grow his own sauerkraut—having started his hot- 
dog kennel some time previously. . . . Down south 
during his vacation Bob May waxed round-eyed 
watching Los Angelenos build airplanes with plastics, 
and water their honeysuckle vines in hope of feeding 
the enlarged sucker crop they expect this year. ... 
Enoch Blackford, home from the Sierras, tells how 
with bulldozers the Army engineers lift entire moun- 
tain tops, move them to the Solomons area and make 
islands so the Japs can make airfields on them so 
the Yanks can take them for their own use after 
completion. Sounds all right, though, as Blackie 
tells it. . . . Rationing, absolutely, must be put on a 
total war basis—there’s that new papa, Slim Clement, 
who with or without provocation will pull out of his 
pockets snapshots—dozens of ’em—of his new baby 
and show you the infant in various and sundry poses. 
Does that call for rationing or priorities? His long- 
suffering pals want to know. . . . Bill Muir, patient 
Scot, rose in wrath, finally. There’s just so much 
one can stand, you know. He took mispronunciation 
of English with a sigh of resignation. But when a 
radio commentator called the Scotch general Awchin- 
leck instead of Awkinleck, Bill lost patience and he 
wondered how such fellers get on the air. 


Woman’s Auxiliary, No. 21—By Mable A. Skinner 


Following are the results of the International elec- 
tion held June 8: President, Mrs. W. E. Merritt, 1497. 
First Vice-President—Chilson, 1263. Second Vice- 
President—Weinstein, 1203. Third Vice-President— 
Chambers, 1189. Fourth Vice-President—Schaar, 1064. 
Mrs. Baker (out), 1019. Secretary-Treasurer—Little- 
john, 1464. 

We congratulate Mrs. Daisy Chilson on her elec- 
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tion, and are very proud of the fact that she is our 
international first vice-president. We wish her all 
success. 

Mrs. Alex Lombardi and Alex Jr., of Mokelumne 
Hill, Calif., are the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Holderby. 

News is very scarce, so if any member has an item, 
please call Randolph 9036. 


Golf News—By Fred N. Leach 


Lest you forget—the July tournament of the Golf 
Association is scheduled for Sunday, the 26th, at 
10:30 o’clock. El Camino will be the scene of action, 
and we are promised the usual good time by Dr, 
Leider and “Curley” Vesey. They state that the 19th 
hole, especially, is perfect. Greens fees are set at 
$1, with the usual 50-cent entry fee. There will be . 
18 holes medal at handicap, with war stamps as 
awards, a hole-in-one contest and also the semi-finals 
of the annual match play cup championship. 

‘Don’t fail to keep Sunday, August 30, open. That 
is the day of the Association fifth annual tourna- 
ment and dinner. The final decision as to the place 
will be made next Monday, when the regular meet- 
ing of the board of directors will be held. However, 
plans already made include a day of golf, events for 
the ladies, special prizes, and the usual fine array of 
awards. There will be more than $150 in fine 
merchandise awarded, and the dinner will be “tops.” 
Tickets will be ready next week and it is important 
that tickets be reserved early. This is because of 
the food and help situation. The club which will be 
selected will want definite figures before the tourna- 
ment, and it will be impossible to sell tickets after 
a certain deadline date, which will be announced 
next week. : 

OFF THE FAIRWAY-—So sorry about last week’s 
Golf News—but about the time when this correspon- 
dent was supposed to be writing them he was battling 
a.bit of temperature and didn’t care or know if 
school kept or not. He’s back at work this week, 
after ten days, but as his week-end was also spent in 
bed, he doesn’t know who did what over the holiday 
week-end. . . . We were glad to see our old friend 
Technical Sergeant MacDermott out for the tourney 
at Sharp Park. “Mic” is looking like a one-man army, 
and seems to have added at least 25 pounds to his 
weight since we saw him last. That Army food 
must be something. . . . Thanks to the friends who 
called up during the week—your messages were quite 
cheering. 

————~_—__—_. 
PLAN CO-OPERATIVE MOVIE THEATER 

The New Waterford local of the Mine Workers 
in Nova Scotia has launched a plan for establish- 


ment and operation of the first co-operative moving 


picture theater. Only one share will be allowed per 
member. It is planned to erect a theater seating 
about 800, with modern equipment, and furnishings. 
The theater will be operated not only to make 
money, but to provide entertainment for the public, 
and chiefly the mine workers and their families. 
There is only one theater in New Waterford, a town 
of about 9000, and for which coal mining is the basic 
industry. It has been pointed out that the lone 
local theater is unable to meet the demand for cn- 
tertainment. The U.M.W. plan for the new theater has 
followed discussion of the project in a study club 
organized for this purpose and is in co-operation 
with the local co-operative society. The latter has 
approved the plans and promised assistance. 
—\!———_q—______. 

The Sunday night “blowout” for the war worker 
often means a Monday morning blowout getting to 
work. Drive carefully! : 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 
J. G. Howard of Chicago Mailers’ Union, accompa- 
aied by his young son, was a last week’s visitor. Mr. 
Howard contemplates applying for work in local 
shipyards as a machinist, a trade at which he has had 
previous experience. 


A few excerpts from, Mailer Items in the “Lakeside 
4ulletin,” published for employees of R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons by the Organization Committee of Chicago 
Printing Trades Unions, which may be of some in- 
‘erest to the membership: 

“Machine operators, bundlers, wrappers and other 
mailing employees of Chicago newspapers have been 
granted a wage increase of $3.67 a week by the War 
Labor Board. Chicago Newspapers’ Association and 
Mailers’ Union No. 2 had agreed on the increase. 
W.L.B. approval of the new scale carries with it retro- 
active pay from last December 7. Because of the 
heavy overtime which mailers have been wonking 
during the current labor shortage, the retroactive pay 
was above $120 for most members and in some cases 
was above $175 in one lump sum. The new contract 
ulso provides a two-week paid vacation, but because 
there are not enough union mailers to meet this de- 
inand, it has been agreed that the vacation will be 
deferred till the end of the war.” 

“The commercial employees (Franklin Associa- 
tion) and the union have agreed on an increase of $2 
now and $1 after a year. This brings the scale to $50 
a week, $51 beginning next year. W.L.B. approval is 
necessary for this increase also. This is the minimum 
scale which the Mailers’ Union proposes to negotiate 
for all employees at Lakeside Press.” 

“Tf you don’t like it, you can quit.’ That continues 
to be the attitude of the company toward the older 
and more experienced members in Department DE. 
In other departments the bosses are pretty anxious 
to keep the seasoned help on the job, but in the 
mailing department they just don’t give a whoop for 
you. The new help are given more favorable treat- 
ment. The increase in pay that was handed out late 
in May was given to new help only.” 

“Well, even operators at Donnelley’s are getting 
less than the union scale; and a lot of union support- 
ers in ‘DE’ are now taking occasional ‘starts’ in union 
shops that pay them a lot better than Donnelley pays 
his self-styled ‘aristocrats,’ who think they are the 
lords of creation because they are allowed to operate 
a machine. After these increases, new workers are 
‘frozen’ by the company, just as the older hands are. 
The only way anybody can get a fourth increase is to 
be promoted to an operator or straw-boss job. Un- 
der union conditions, every mailer will rotate on the 
various operations, every one will become an all- 
‘round workman, and every one will get the union 
scale while doing so.” 

pS eee 
CHRISTMAS PACKAGES FOR OVERSEAS 

Christmas packages may be mailed to American 
soldiers serving overseas without presentation of a 
request from the soldier during the period from Sep- 
tember 15 to October 15, which has been designated 
as “Christmas mail month” for soldiers overseas, the 
War Department has announced. These packages 
will be accepted for mailing only within the present 
linitations of weight and size—five pounds in weight, 
fifteen inches in length, and thirty-six inches in length 
and girth combined. Packages mailed during this 
period should bear the indorsement, “Christmas Gift 
Parcel.” Only one such package will be accepted for 
mailing by or on behalf of the same person or con- 
cern to or for the same addressee during any one 
Week, 

————————EEE 
SHOE LEATHER SUBSTITUTE 

G, Elmer Johnston, federal shoe controller, told 
the National Shoe Retailers’ Association recently that 
the shoe leather shortage would be relieved soon by a 
Substitute said to be 25 per cent better than leather. 
He said the substitute was “vinilytez,” but did not 
give details. 


WOMEN TO HELP CLEAN STREETS 
Women laborers are being recruited in Baltimore 
for work as street cleaners. The city requires laborers 
to register and pass a medical examination. Women 
employees in this group are required to pass the same 
physical standards as are required of men for the job. 


ens 


PLAYGROUND TAKEN TO CHILDREN 
Take the playground to the children, if necessary, 
is the motto of the Parks Department of Salt Lake 
City. All summer, a large van equipped with hand- 
craft shop, library and athletic equipment will be 
hauled from one vacant lot to another in districts 
which have no recreation facilities close at hand. 
ee ey 


ARMY POSTS WANT FIREFIGHTERS 

Men in good physical condition will be trained in 
the duties of firefighters at such army establishments 
as the Presidio, Fort Mason, Fort Winfield Scott, 
Fort McDowell and the Oakland branch of the San 
Francisco port of embarkation, including Camp John 
T. Knight. Fort McDowell can use 12 driver fire- 
fighters, experienced truck or car drivers who know 
something about mechanics; Fort Mason has 10 
openings; Fort Winfield Scott, 11, and the Oakland 
branch, 35. Minimum salary is $2262 a year. A visit 
to either the U. S. Civil Service Office, Federal build- 
ing, San Francisco, or to the Interviewing Unit, Oak- 
land Post Office building, will give interested men 
full information on these openings. War manpower 
regulations apply to all federal appointments. 


Home Appliance Repair Racket 

If a stranger calls at your home and urges you to 
give him one of your household appliances to be re- 
paired at his shop, investigate before doing business 
with him. According to the Better Business Bureau, 
a housewife reported that a stranger called at her 
home and importuned her to let him take one of her 
appliances to his shop for repairs. When she in- 
formed him she would have her husband bring it to 
the shop if he thought repairs were necessary, the 
stranger made a number of excuses and again at- 
tempted to take the appliance with him. The house- 
wife refused, and reported her suspicions to the Bu- 
reau. It was found there is no repair shop at the 
address which the stranger gave, and no one at that 
address has ever heard of anyone by the name of the 
alleged repairman. 


A MESSAGE 


We respectfully direct your attention to the fact that the 
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have been redecorated by that famous artist, Harry Tyrrell 
America's most beautiful Mural Chapels, which have that quiet, restful surrounding, where funeral atmosphere 
has been eliminated. 
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Move for Court Ruling on 
"Muni" Line Pay Increase 


Seeking quick settlement of the dispute over pay 
increases for Municipal Railway employees, City 
Attorney O’Toole made preparation to file, this week, 
a writ of mandate with the State Supreme Court to 


compel City Controller Harold J. Boyd to pay an . 


employee in each railway classification one day’s pay 
at the increased rate. 

A taxpayer's suit designed to prevent payment of 
scheduled salary increases to the railway employees 
was filed a week ago. 

If the Supreme Court grants the writ of mandate 
sought by O’Toole, its effect will be to nullify the 
taxpayer’s suit. 

a 
BREAD MANUFACTURERS FINED 

In the District Court at Boston, two associations, 
sixteen companies and twenty-seven individuals en- 
gaged in manufacturing bread and bakery products in 
New England and New York entered pleas of nolo 
contendere to an indictment charging them with viola- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust act by price fixing and 
market. stabilization. Fines totalling $51,950 were 
imposed by the court. 

———eEEEE———————e 
OUTLOOK FOR “65” DRAFT 

President Roosevelt’s plan to draft strikers in 
Government-held plants up to age 65 for noncombat 
military service appears headed for a congressional 
pigeonhole. Ranking members of the House and 
Senate military affairs committees said they contem- 
plated no action on Mr. Roosevelt’s recommenda- 
tion before the congressional recess, and voiced 
doubt whether anything would be done in the fall. 


Contest State Anti-Labor Law 


The newly adopted Texas law known as the “Man- 
ford Labor Regulatory Act” is due to become effec- 
tive on August 11, and will apply to between 3500 
and 4000 local unions in that state. 

The Texas State Federation of Labor has presented 
a petition for an injunction against all state officers 
to prevent them from filing and prosecuting proceed- 
ings under the terms of this Fascist-inspired Act. 

It is charged the law is unconstitutional because it 
impairs or modifies contracts and agreements and 
that it is class legislation. 
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Union Funds Put Chinese 
Through Jap Battle Lines 


“Every dollar sent by American Labor to China is 
a time bomb for democratic victory,” declared Mat- 
thew Woll last week after receiving a confidential 
report of a meeting held in Chungking early in 
March. 


From under the noses of the Japanese invaders, 
skilled Chinese workmen are being smuggled into 
free China with funds made available by the mem- 
bers of American union labor, the A.F.L. United Na- 
tions Relief president explained. “We are not afraid 
to make this news public,” Woll said. “The Japanese 
know that an elaborate underground railroad system 
is working against them, but they can’t stop it.” 

A board of custody of the American Labor Fund 
has been set up in Chungking with Chu Hsueh-fan, 
president. of the Chinese Association of Labor, as 
chairman. The principal object of the fund is the 
evacuation of skilled metal workers, carpenters, elec- 
tricians, lathe operators and technicians from Japa- 
nese held territories into free China. Dollars con- 
tributed by union members to the N ational War Fund 
and their Community War Chests make this evacua- 


- tion possible. 


Other facts made public are: American labor’s con- 
tribution is equipping and maintaining base hospitals 
and mobile food canteens. A special diet for war 
workers is pumping vitamins and calories into thou- 
sands of starved Chinese production workers who for 
six years have built the weapons and the tools that 
have kept China a nation against the overwhelming 
onslaughts of the Nipponese. 


————_—__qO____ 
SAVE THOSE BONES 
Although the drive for bones has only been under 
way for a short time in San Francisco, where a test 
is under way to determine whether it is feasible to 
conduct similar campaigns throughout the country, 
more than 25 tons have thus far been collected. The 
committee in charge of the drive states that if the 
250,000 families in San Francisco would save and 
turn in only two pounds of waste kitchen bones a 
month it would mean 250 tons a month from San 
Francisco alone. 
———_—_o——um—_ 
BLIND MAN IS AIR OBSERVER 
L. F. Schmidt, who .is blind, is serving as an air 
observer for the aircraft warning service. Schmidt's 
keen sense of hearing qualified him for the post. 
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After the War...what? 


Are you planning today for the home you'd like to build 
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OVERSEAS ENTERTAINMENT UNITS 

Virtually all of the 266 entertainers in the forty-five 
units that. have been sent overseas to entertain Amer- 
ican troops are members of actors’ unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. Four ac- 
tresses and one actor have given their lives in air- 
plane crashes while en route to combat areas. 


———_ 


FREEDOM FROM WANT? 

The average weekly wage for the British factory 
worker is $22.78 for men and $11.72 for women, a 
Ministry of Labor survey shows. The survey was 
made among 6,250,000 workers in 50,000 manufactur- 
ing firms of all types. Men’s wages have risen 74.9 
per cent and women’s 80 per cent. since October, 1938, 
according to the survey. 

a 


SCHOOL TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Included among the states raising salaries of 
school teachers through legislative action this year 
are Delaware, Indiana, Maine, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, Utah and Washing- 
ton. Delaware gave school teachers 15 per cent 
increases in their salaries for the next two years, 
while Indiana raised the minimum salary from $100 
to $125 a month, the increase effective until the 
close of the 1944-45 school year. North Carolina 
gave school teachers a flat raise of $25 a month for 
the next two years. 

—_——___ 4 ____ 

WAR WORK NEEDS “HOUSEKEEPERS” 

Women who take pride in their housekeeping are 
just the type San Francisco war plants are now 
seeking to help do-the big-scale housekeeping re- 
quired in keeping a shipyard or factory ‘in smooth 
running order, and the University of California war 
training office will help them with a free evening 
training course in this subject. Called “Stores and 
Inventory Control,” this course will start next Thurs- 
day, July 15, at 7:30 p.m. at the San Francisco 
classrooms, 22 Second street, and will meet weekly 
for a period of fourteen weeks. 

———————¢—_______ 


New Housing for San Francisco 

Representative Rolph of San Francisco states in 
his current news letter: “Six thousand housing units 
in the Bay area, with one thousand close to Hunter’s 
Point, is the program approved by the House. These 
to be erected under the Lanham Act. All are exclu- 
sive of homes building under Section 6 of the Federal 
Housing Authority. At present private builders are 
constructing seventy-eight per cent of new homes as 
against twenty-two per cent by Government agen- 
cies.” The Fourth District Representative further 
stated that with the anticipated recess of Congress, 
he expected to be in San Francisco about August 1. 

———____4_ 

The American soldier’s average coffee ration is 

forty- cups of coffee a month. 
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Reports Reveal Families 
Face Financial Difficulties 


Analysis of nearly 10,000 questionnaires showing 
how consumers in all parts of the country and at dif- 
ferent income levels are meeting the rising cost of 
living was made public at the annual conference on 
consumer problems, sponsored by the Consumers’ 
Union of the United States. 


wea majority of the questionnaires were received 
from families having incomes over $2000 a year, and 
the replies indicate that many of these families are 
having serious financial difficulties. But the returns 
from families with incomes under this level give 
striking evidence that a large section of the popula- 
tion is faced with actual disaster from the rising tide 
of inflation. Only 28 per cent of the families now 
earning under $1500 a year reported increased income 
since the beginning of the war. 


“In order to meet the skyrocketing prices of food 
and other necessities, 5 per cent of the families below 
$1500 state that they are borrowing, 15 per cent are 
drawing on savings, 35 per cent are saving less than 
they did, 55 per cent are buying less, 68 per cent are 
cutting down on amusements, trips, and like affairs, 
and 67 per cent are buying more carefully than they 
did formerly. In most cases, the questionnaires indi- 
cate that a combination of several of these means of 
meeting higher costs are being used.” 
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CULTIVATES GARDEN IN WHEELCHAIR 
Harvey Deborde of Los Angeles says his physician 
told him he would never get out of bed after sui- 
fering an attack of arthritis and complications. De- 
borde now cultivates a Victory garden, 2500 square 
feet in area, from a wheelchair. He says: “Just want- 
ed to show the doctor he was wrong.” 
ree | 
ARMY REJECTION FOR SYPHILIS 
Studies placed before Congress recently, based on 
the first 2,000,000 men examined for the Army in 
forty-four states, revealed widespread prevalence of 
syphilis. Dr. Thomas Parran said rejections ran to 
46,000 in each million men because of the disease, and 
15,000 of each million because of gonorrhea infec- 
tion. In some southern States, Dr. Parran said, the 
prevalence of syphilis among negroes ran to 4059 
in each 1000 and that their rate in all states was 
much higher than that of whites. 


Phone Business in Wartime 

Lyle M. Brown, division manager of the telephone 
company, states that telephone users here will be 
interested in the statement by N. R. Powley, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, accompanying the dividend checks mailed last 
week to common shareholders. Powley stated, in part: 

“Telephone demands for additional service, both 
exchange and long distance, continue at new high 
levels. Government regulations now in effect further 
restrict the amount of new material that may be 
used for the installation of telephones. 

“The increase in long distance traffic continues to 
be extremely heavy, and the unabated increase in 
traffic subjects more and more calls to delay. We 
have, therefore, recently intensified our advertising 
program urging that the public refrain, so far as 
possible, from making long distance calls to and from 
war activity centers. We are also urging the public, 
whenever circuits are extra busy, to limit conversa- 
tions to five minutes. The voluntary responses 00 
the part of our many patrons bespeak a most helpful 
attitude and sympathetic understanding.” 
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Complete Text of Smith-Connally Bill 


(Belicving that members of union labor should be 
fuly informed on a legislative measure so vitally 
affecting thetr interest, and as a service to its readers, 
the LABoR CLARION is printing the complete and of- 
ficial text of the Connally-Smith bill as finally en- 
acted into law by Congress over the veto of the 
President. It follows.) 


AN ACT 


Relating to the use and operation by the United 
States of certain plants, mines, and facilities in 
the prosecution of the war, and preventing strikes, 
lockouts, and stoppages of production, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
jress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
“War Labor Disputes Act.” 

Definitions 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “person” means an individual, part- 
nership, association, corporation, business trust, or 
any organized group of persons. 

(b) The term “war contract” means— 

(1) a contract with the United States entered 
into on behalf of the United States by an officer 
or employee of the Department of War, the De- 
partment of the Navy, or the United States 
Maritime Commission; 

(2) a contract with the United States entered 
into by the United States pursuant to an Act 
entitled “An Act to promote the defense of the 
United States”; 

(3) a contract, whether or not with the United 
States, for the production, manufacture, con- 


struction, reconstruction, installation, mainte- 
nance, storage, repair, mining, or transportation 
of— 


(A) any weapon, munition, aircraft, vessel, 
or boat; 
(B) any building, structure or facility; 


(C) any machinery, too), material, supply, 
article, or commodity; or 


(D) any component material or part of or 
equipment for any article described in subpara- 
graph (A), (B), or (C); 
the production, manufacture, construction, re- 

construction, installation, maintenance, storage, 
repair, mining, or transportation of which by the 
contractor in question is found by the President 
as being contracted for in the prosecution of the 
war. 


(c) The term “war contractor” means the person 
producing, manufacturing, constructing, reconstruct- 
ing, installing, maintaining, storing, repairing, mining, 
or transporting under a war contract or a person 
whose plant, mine, or facility is equipped for the 
manufacture, production, or mining of any article or 
nuterials which may be required in the prosecution 
of the war or which may be useful in connection 
therewith; but such term shall not include a carrier, 
as defined in title I of the Railway Labor Act, or a 
carrier by air subject to title II of such Act. 


” 0 6 


(d) The terms “employer,” “employee,” “repre- 
sentative,” “labor organization,” and “labor dispute” 
sliall have the same meaning as in section 2 of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Sec. 3. Section 9 of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940 is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 


? 


“The power of the President under the foregoing 
provisions of this section to take immediate posses- 
sion of any plant upon a failure to comply with any 
such provisions, and the authority granted by this 
section for the use and operation by the United 
Siates or in its interests of any plant of which pos- 
session is so taken, shall also apply as hereinafter 


provided to any plant, mine, or facility equipped 
for the manufacture, production, or mining of any ar- 
ticles or materials which may be required for the 
war effort or which may be useful in connection 
therewith. Such power and authority may be exer- 
cised by the President through such department or 
agency of the Government as he may designate, and 
may be exercised with respect to any such plant, 
mine, or facility whenever the President finds, after 
investigation, and proclaims that there is an inter- 
ruption of the operation of such plant, mine, or 
facility as a result of a strike or other labor dis- 
turbance, that the war effort will be unduly impeded 
or delayed by such interruption, and that the exer- 
cise of such power and authority is necessary to in- 
sure the operation of such plant, mine, or facility in 
the interest of the war effort: Provided, That when- 
ever any such plant, mine, or facility has been or is 
hereafter so taken by reason of a strike, lock-out, 
threatened strike, threatened lock-out, work stoppage, 
or other cause, such plant, mine, or facility shall be 
returned to the owners thereof as soon as practicable, 
but in no event more than sixty days after the res- 
toration of the productive efficiency thereof prevailing 
prior to the taking of possession thereof: Provided 
further, That possession of any plant, mine, or 
facility shall not be taken under authority of this 
section after the termination of hostilities in the 
present war, as proclaimed by the President, or after 
the termination of the War Labor Disputes Act; 
and the authority to operate any such plant, mine, or 
facility under the provisions of this section shall 
terminate at the end of six months after the termina- 
tion of such hostilities as so proclaimed.” 


Terms of Employment at Government-Operated 
Plants 


Sec. 4. Except as provided in section 5 hereof, in 
any case in which possession of any plant, mine, or 
facility has been or shall be hereafter taken under 
the authority granted by section 9 of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, such 
plant, mine, or facility, while so possessed, shall be 
operated under the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment which were in effect at the time possession of 
such plant, mine, or facility was so taken. 


Application to War Labor Board for Change in 
Terms of Employment at Government- 
Operated Plants 


Sec. 5. When possession of any plant, mine, or 
facility has been or shall be hereafter taken under 
authority of section 9 of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, the Government 
agency operating such plant, mine, or facility, or a 
majority of the employees of such plant, mine, or 
facility or their representatives, may apply to the 
National War Labor Board for a change in wages or 
other terms or conditions of employment in such 
plant, mine, or facility. Upon receipt of any such 
application, and after such hearings and investiga- 
tions as it deems necessary, such Board may order 
any changes in such wages or other terms and con- 
ditions, which it deems to be fair and reasonable 
and not in conflict with any Act of Congress or any 
Executive order issued thereunder. Any such order 
of the Board shall, upon approval by the President, 
be complied with by the Government agency operat- 
ing such plant, mine, or facility. 
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Sec. 6. (a) Whenever any plant, mine, or facility 
is in the possession of the United States, it shall be 


unlawful for any person (1) to coerce, instigate, in- 


duce, conspire with, or encourage any person, to 
interfere, by lock-out, strike, slow-down, or other 
interruption, with the operation of such plant, mine, 
or facility, or (2) to aid any such lock-out, slow- 
down, or other interruption interferring with the op- 
eration of such plant, mine, or facility by giving di- . 
rection or guidance in the conduct of such interrup- 


- tion, or by providing funds for the conduct or direc- 


tion thereof or for the payment of strike, unemploy- 
ment, or other benefits to those participating therein. 
No individual shall be deemed to have violated the 
provisions of this section by reason only of his having 
ceased work or having refused to continue to work 
or to accept employment. 


(b) Any person who wilfully violates any provi- 
sion of this section shall be subject to a fine of not 
more than $5,000, or to imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both. 


Functions and Duties of the National 
War Labor Board 

Sec. 7. (a) The National War Labor Board (here- 
inafter in this section called the “Board”), estab- 
lished by Executive Order Number 9017, dated Jan- 
uary 12, 1942, in addition to all powers conferred 
on it by section 1 (a) of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, and by any Executive order or regula- 
tion issued under the provisions of the Act of Oc- 
tober 2, 1942, entitled “An Act to amend the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, to aid in preventing 
inflation, and for other purposes,” and by any other 

statute, shall have the following powers and duties: 
(1) Whenever the United States Conciliation 
Service (hereafter called the “Conciliation Serv- 
ice”) certifies that a labor dispute exists which 
may lead to substantial interference with the 
war effort, and cannot be settled by collective 
bargaining or conciliation, to summon both par- 
ties to such dispute before it and conduct a 
public hearing on the merits of the dispute. If in 
the opinion of the Board a labor dispute has be- 
come so serious that it may lead to substantial 
interference with the war effort, the Board may 
take such action on its own motion. At such 
hearing both parties shall be given full notice 
and opportunity to be heard, but the failure of 
either party to appear shall not deprive the Board 
of jurisdiction to proceed to a hearing and order. 
(2) To decide the dispute, and provide by or- 
der the wages and hours and all other terms and 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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conditions (customarily included~in colleetive- 
bargaining agreements) governing the relations 
between the parties, which shall be in effect until 
further order of the Board. In making any such 
decision the Board shall conform to the provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
as amended; the National Labor Relations Act; 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended; and the Act of October 2, 1942, as 
amended, and all other applicable provisions of 
law; and where no other law is applicable the 
order of the Board shall provide for terms and 
conditions to govern relations between the par- 
ties which shall be fair and equitable to employer 
and employee under all the circumstances of the 
case. 


(3) To require the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of such papers, documents, 
and records as may be material to its investigation 
of facts in any labor dispute, and to issue sub- 
penas requiring such attendance or production. 

(4) To apply to any Federal district court for 
an order requiring any person within its juris- 
diction to obey a subpena issued by the Board; 
and jurisdiction is hereby conferred on any such 
court to issue such an order. 

(b) The Board, by its Chairman, shall have power 
to issue subpenas requiring the attendance and tes- 
timony of witnesses, and the production of any 
books, papers, records, or other documents, material 
to any inquiry or hearing before the Board or any 
designated member or agent thereof. Such subpenas 
shall be enforcable in the same manner, and subject 
to the same penalties, as subpenas issued by the 
President under title III of the Second War Powers 
Act, approved March 27, 1942. 

(c) No member of the Board shall be permitted 
to participate in any decision in which such mem- 
ber has a direct interest as an officer, employee, or 
representative of either party to the dispute. 

(d) Subsections (a) (1) and (2) shall not apply 
with respect to any plant, mine, or facility of 
which possession has been taken by the United States. 

(e) The Board shall not have any powers under 
this section with respect to any matter within the 
purview of the Railway Labor Act, as amended. 


Notice of Threatened Interruptions in War 
Production, Etc. 

Sec. 8. (a) In order that the President may be ap- 
prised of labor disputes which threaten seriously to 
interrupt war production, and in order that employees 
may have an opportunity to express themselves, free 
from restraint or coercion, as to whether they will 
permit such interruptions in wartime— 

(1) The representative of the employees of a 
war contractor, shall give to the Secretary of 
Labor, the National War Labor Board, and the 
National Labor Relations Board, notice of any 
such labor dispute involving such contractor 
and employees, together with a statem@mt of 
the issues giving rise thereto. 

(2) For not less than thirty days after any 
notice under paragraph (1) is given, the con- 
tractor and his employees shall continue produc- 
tion under all the conditions which prevailed 
when such dispute arose, except as they may be 
modified by mutual agreement or by decision 
of the National War Labor Board. 


(3) On the thirtieth day after notice under 
paragraph (1) is given by the representative of 
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the employees, unless such dispute has been 
settled, the National Labor Relations Board 
shall forthwith take a secret ballot of the em- 
ployees in the plant, plants, mine, mines, facility, 
facilities, bargaining unit, or bargaining units, 
as the case may be, with respect to which the dis- 
pute is applicable on the question whether they 
will permit any such interruption of war produc- 
tion. The National Labor Relations Board shall 
include on the ballot a concise statement of the 
major issues involved in the dispute and of the 
efforts being made and the facilities being uti- 
lized for the settlement of such dispute. The 
National Labor Relations Board shall by order 
forthwith certify the results of such balloting, 
and such results shall be open to public inspec- 
tion. The National Labor Relations Board may 
provide for preparing such ballot and distributing 
it to the employees at any time after such notice 
has been given. 


(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply with respect 
to any plant, mine, or facility of which possession has 
been taken by the United States; 


(c) Any person who is under a duty to perform any 
act required under subsection (a) and who willfully 
fails or refuses to perform such act shall be liable for 
damages resulting from such failure or refusal to any 
person injured thereby and to the United States if so 
injured. The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine any 
proceedings instituted pursuant to this subsection in 
the same manner and to the same extent as in the 
case of proceedings instituted under section 24 (14) 
of the Judicial Code. 

Sec. 9. Section 318 of the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1925 (U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 2, sec. 
251), is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 313. It is unlawful for any national bank, 
or any corporation organized by any law of Congress, 
to make a contribution in connection with any elec- 
tion to any political officer, or for any corporation 
whatever, or any labor organization to make a con- 
tribution in connection with any election at which 
Presidential and Vice-Presidential electors or a Sen- 
ator or Representative in, or a Delegate or Resident 
Commissioner to Congress are to be voted for, or for 
any candidate, political committee, or other person 
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to accept or receive any contribution prohibited by 
this section. Every corporation or labor organiza- 
tion which makes any contribution in violation of 
this section shall be fined not more than $5,000; and 
every officer or director of any corporation, or officer 
of any labor organization, who consents to any con- 
tribution by the corporation or labor organization, 
as the case may be, in violation of this section shal] 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than one year, or both. For the purposes of 
this section ‘labor organization’ shall have the same 
meaning as under the National Labor Relations Act.” 


Termination of Act 


Sec. 10. Except as to offenses committed prior to 
such date, the provisions of this Act and the amend- 
ments made by this Act shall cease to be effective at 
the end of six months following the termination of 
hostilities in the present war, as proclaimed by the 
President, or upon the date (prior to the date of such 
proclamation) of the passage of a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the two Houses of Congress stating that such 
provisions and amendments shall cease to be effective, 


Separability 


Sec. 21. If any provision of this Act or of any 
amendment made by this Act, or the application of 
such provision to any person or circumstance, is held 
invalid, the remainder of the Act and of such amend- 
ments, and the application of such provision to other 
persons or circumstances, shall not be affected thereby. 


———$<—<_<__@_______ 
NEW BONDING CEMENT 

A new cement that joins metals together in a 
stronger bond than riveting or welding and prom- 
ises to have many important industrial uses has 
been announced by the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company. It can be used to bond vul- 
canized or synthetic rubber to metals or plastics, 
and to bond metal to metal, wood or plastics. 
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“We Don’t Patronize” List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requested to note this list carefully from week to week: 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Kearny. 

Advance Pattern Company, 552 Mission. 

American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 883 Market. 

Avenue Hotel, 419 Golden Gate. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

Bruener, John, Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

California Watch Case Company. 

Chan Quong, photo engraver, 680 Clay. 

Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. 

Desenfant, A. & Co. manufacturing jewelers, 
150 Post. 

Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 939 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission. St.). 

Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Gantner & Mattern, 1453 Mission. 

Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 

General Distillers, Ltd., 136 Front St. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 


Mirsky, B., & Son, wholesale cigars and tobaccos, 
468 Third St. 


M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 
National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navalet Seed Company, 423 Market. 
O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co. Products, Los Angeles. 


Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 

Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 

Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago). 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Val Vita Food Products, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


All non-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are uniair. 


Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Depart- 
ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union of America are unfair. 


Cleaning establishments that do not di 
snap one of Retail Cleaners’ Union 
unfair. 


Locksmith Shops which do not display the union 


shop card of Federated Locksmi No. 1381 
are unfair, 
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